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A. 

Arrcnantsran, Journals of Disasters in, 
475; merit of Colonel Dennie, and 
unjust treatment of, 475-6; origin of 
the war, 478; attack of the Affghans 
upon the fort, 479; murder of Sir W. 
Macnaghten, 482; retreat from Cabool, 
483 ; dreadful sufferings of the ladies 


and soldiers during the retreat, 484 ;- 


annihilation of the army, 486; cap- 
tivity of Lady Sale and her companions, 
488 ; restored to their friends, 490; 
necessity of inquiring into the system 
which now governs military patronage. 
American Notes, Dickens’, 146; the 
general excellence of his writings. id. ; 
the two Irish labourers, 147; the tra- 
veller to St Louis, ib.; the Boston 
orphan asylum, 149; objections to Mr 
Dickens’ views on the new r law 
administration, ib. ; prison discipline 
at Philadelphia, 151; the author in- 
correct in his conclusions, 152; licen- 
tiousness of the American press, 154 ; 
the moral tone of the English press yet 
lower, 156; examples of, 158; cause 
of the evil and its remedy, 159. 
American Treaty, 160; delay in settling 
the question caused a succession of un- 
toward events, 161; the dispute relat- 
ing to various portions of the boundary 
the most serious cause of irritation, 
163; fitness of Lord Ashburton to un- 
dertake the mission, 166; view taken 
by the opponents of the treaty, 168; 
award of the King of Holland, 170; 
portions of the disputed territory de- 
clared by him to belong to Great 
Britain, 173; arrangements of the 
treaty by Lord Ashburton more advan- 
tageous, 174; advantage of the dis- 
puted territory to us, 184; groundless 
nature of the fears entertained on the 
subject of American emigration towards 





the disputed territory, 185; no danger 
in the event of a war to be apprehended 
from the possession of Rouse’s Point by 
the United States, 188 ; neither in their 
privileges in the navigation of the St 
John, 191; the stipulation of article 
seven greatly to our advantage, 194; 
the question relating to the right of 
search one of great importance, 197 ; 
great credit due to Lord Ashburton, 
202 


Arnold, the Rev. Dr,1; appointed profes- 


sor of modern history in the University of 
Oxford the year previous to his death, 
tb. ; his opinion that the elements of 
modern civilization are exhausted, 2; 
considerations opposed to that opinion, 
3; the African race not destined to 
extinction, 5; their peculiar charac- 
teristics, 7; the spirit of christianity 
more in unison with the African than 
the European character, 9; reflec- 
tions on the slow progress mankind has 
hitherto made towards the two great 
objects of human destiny, happiness 
and virtue, 13; signs of an advance in 
civilization, 15; the claims of the 
— universally acknowledged, id. ; 

r Arnold foremost in the good cause, 
20; his liberal views on religious 
toleration, 23; inconsistencies of con- 
duct and opinion observable in the 
most superior minds, 25; Dr Arnold 
not exempt, 28; his life one of un- 


- wearied labour, 29; reflections on his 


death, 31. 


Architecture, 587; Barrington’s Chrono- 


logical Chartof British Architecture, id. 


B. 
Bailey’s, Mr, reply to the Westminster 


Review, 493 ; a dissentient from Berke- 
ley’s doctrine may adopt either of two 
theories, —that we see distance, or infer 
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distance, ib. ; we can see nothing but 
what is represented on the retina, 492 ; 
bodies ond distances seen by pony 
the same mechanism, ib. ; Professor 
Wheatstone’s discoveries respecting bi- 
nocular vision, 493. 


Baptist Mission, history of, 407; the 


present age an age of religious sec- 
tarianism, ib. ; influence of sects on 
the state and condition of the people, 
408; sectarianism furnishes a power- 
ful stimulus to the exercise of thought, 
409 ; persecution of the Baptist mis- 
sionaries in the island of Jamaica, 410; 
success of their mission there and in 
the East Indies, 411; refused a passage 
in the government steamers to Africa, 
notwithstanding which they have es- 
tablished themselves there, and are 
prospering in their exertions, 412. 


Biography, 267; the Biographical Dic- 


tionary of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, vol. 1, parts i and 
ii—vol. 2, part i, ib. ; Life of Jean 
Paul Frederic Richter, id. 


Bulwer, Sir Edward Lytton, 33; versa- 


tility of his talents, 34; great success 
asa novelist, 35; an act of parliament 
for the benefit of dramatic authors ob- 
tained by Sir Lytton Bulwer, 37; 
dramatic authors’ society, 38 ; different 
kind of talent requisite to form the 
historian and the novelist, 39; Sir 
Lytton Bulwer’s industry and persever- 
ance, 41-3; his aims not of the highest 
kind, 46; defects as a writer, 49; 
Zanoni, his best philosophical work, 
50; extracts from Sir Lytton’s poetical 
works, 53; of the contempt in which 
the lettered class is considered in Eng- 
land in comparison with the moneyed 
class, 66; the journalist or literary 
man ranks higher in his social position 
than other professional men, 68. 


Cc. 
Celtic Tenures, 69; Duchess of Suther- 


land and her tenants, 70; her right to 
expel tenants from the land disputed, 
72; the sanction of such proceedings 
disgraceful to Great Britain, 75; ex- 
tract from M. Sismondi’s comparison of 
the state of things on the Continent, 
with the feudal laws of Scotland, 76 ; 
difference between the Celtic customs 
and those of the feudal system, 77. 


Corporation of London and Municipal 


Reform, 496; the corporation of Lon- 
don not a representative institution, 


501; powers and privileges given to | 





aldermen, 502; constitution of the 
court of common council, 505; trading 
companies, 506; powers of the livery- 
men, ib. 507; the five royal hospi- 
tals, description of, 508 ; members of 
the corporation ex-officio governors of, 
500; freedom of the city, 512; the 
freedom and livery of the companies, 
513; fines received by five of the 
trading companies between the years 
1814 and 1833, 515; extensive powers 
of the goldsmiths’ company, 516 ; 
arbitrary exaction of fines and fees by 
the carmen’s company in 1836, 517; 
street and river tolls, id. ; fellowship of 
Billingsgate porters,518 ; corn meters, 
ib. ; uselessness of official meters, 520 ; 
case of Messrs Combe, Delafield, and 
Co. (note), 521; oyster meters, 522 ; 
holdsmen, ib. ; the Rochester fisher- 
men, ib.; fellowship of tackle house 
and ticket porters, 525; watermen’s 
company, monopolies of, 526 ; right to 
hold markets, and prevent others being 
established within seven miles of Lon- 
don, one of the corporation’s dearest 
privileges, 529; fees to officers of the 
Corporation, 530; coal duties, 532; 
regulations which enhance the price of 
coals, 534; Trinity board, 535; appli- 
cation of their funds, 536; courts of 
conservancy, ib.; city administration 
of the local rates—the police rate, 
537 ; expense of the city police in the 
ear 1841, 538; cost of the metropo- 
itan police for the parish of Maryle- 
bone for the same year, less by 30,000/. 
ib.; administration of police justice, 
540; importance of having a paid ma- 
gistracy, 542 (note) ; consolidated rate 
and sewer rates, ib.; Irish estates, 545; 
salaries paid to public officers, 546; 
the city chamberlain, 547; the city 
solicitor, 548; the lord mayor, 549; 
expenses of mayoralty in the year 1833, 
551; minute parochial division of 
the city. 552; no accounts printed by 
the different parishes, id. ; an exception 
in the case of St Giles, Cripplegate, 554 ; 
amount of churcfi rates and tithes col- 
lected in eighty-two of the city parishes 
in the year 1832, ib.; cost of the se- 
ven churches in Marylebone in the year 
1841; statement of attendance at eigh- 
teen of the city churches on Sunday, 
April 23,1843 (note), 555; history of the 
three city unions, 556 ; salaries to of- 
ficers in, 557 ; workhouses, 559 ; con- 
duct of the governors of St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital to an incurable patient 
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(note), ib.; cost of the local govern- 
ment of Marylebone in the year 1841, 
560; ib. of the city of London, 561 ; 
suggestions upon the measures of mu- 
nicipal reform which appear to be re- 
quired, 566; questions which should 
be referred to a judicial commission, 
568 ; outline of the probable revenue 
of the metropolis, 571 ; addenda—re- 


ill 
dices, 1841-42, 273; ButlerWilliams’s 
Instructions in Drawing for the use of 
ElementarySchools, by authority of the 
Committee of Council of Education, 
587; Blakewell’s Philosophical Con- 
versations, 590; White’s Elements of 
Universal History, ib. ; Moral and In- 
tellectual Education, by Madame Bu- 
teaud Riofrey, ib. 


presentation in the court of aldermen, Election compromises, 113; Lord John 


and the court of common council, 573 ; 
town clerk’s fees, 574; police ac- 
counts for the city of London, 1841, id. ; 
chamberlain’s office, ib. ; mayoralty 
expenses, 575 ; St Sepulchre’s church, 
576 ; charity funds of the metropolis, 
578 ; education funds of the metropo- 
lis, 581; goldsmiths’ company circu- 
lar and table of fees, 583; rental of 
the metropolis to the police rate, 586. 


D. 
Dickens’ American Notes, 146. 
Disasters in Affghanistan, 475. 
Drainage, 231; principles on which a '- 
general drainage bill should be based, 
232; advantages which would arise 
from it, 233; increased crops of wheat, 
237 ; expense of under-draining the 
whole of the wet lands of Great Bri- 





Russell’s bill, 114; consequences of, 
115; election committees established 
at the Reform and Carlton clubs, at 
the general election of 1841, 116; 
money supplied by them to their mem- 
bers, 118 ; Mr Roebuck’s question, 
119; great excitement in the House, 
120; conduct of parties questioned, 
121; Mr Fitzroy, examination of, 122; 
motion supported by Sir Robert Peel, 
125; report of the select committee, 
127; inquiry into the Harwich case, 
129; Nottingham, 130; Lewes, 132 ; 
Reading, 134; Penryn and Falmouth, 
135; Bridport, 137; cause of the evil 
not so much in the pooras the rich, 143; 
advantages of discussion and thorough 
exposure to remove the evil, 144. 


F. 
tain, 240; great obstacle to general | Fiction—The Commissioner, or de Luna- 


drainage, weirs, and dams, 241; the 
Bedford level, 244; extract from the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture on 
the value of the refuse of towns for ma- 
nure, 250 ; application of surface water 


tico Inquirendo, with illustrations by 
Phiz, 274; the Vicar of Wakefield, il- 
lustrated by William Mulready, ib. ; 
Spiridion, by George Sand, ib.; Our 
Mess, 593. 


as a compressing power, 252; as a | Fine Arts—Hazlitt’s Criticisms on Art, 


motive power for mills and machinery, 
253 ; practical method of ascertaining 
the quantity of water that finds its way 
through a porous surface, 254; water 
power cheaper than either steam or 
horse power, 256; Greenock water 
works, ib.; practical illustration of the 





and Sketches of the Picture Galleries of 
England, 594 ; the Electrotype as mis- 
applied to Engraving in the National 
Art Union, ib. ; Knight’s Guide to 
Trade—the Confectioner, 595. 


combination of the three objects, drain- | Geology, 596. 
age, collection of the drain water with | Grecian Legends and Early History, 285; 


irrigation, the use of that water as a 
motive power at Teddesley Hay, 257. 


E. 
Education—Steill’s Pictorial Spelling- 
book, 267; publications of Sims and 
M‘lntyre, Belfast, 268; University 
Education, 269; Professors Fleming 
and Tibbins’ Royal Dictionary of 
French and English asd English and 
French, 270 ; Hudson’s Parents’ Hand 
Book, or Guide to the choice of Profes- 
sions, 273; Minutes of the Committee 
of Council of Education, with Appen- 





superior qualifications of Niebuhr, id. ; 
his early death, 286; adventures of 
Hercules treated as legends, ib.; Nie- 
bubr’s distinction between legend and 
history, 287 ; not sufficiently observed 
in Mr Clinton’s Grecian Chronology, 
ib.; universal disposition to give cre- 
dence to plausible fiction, 288; in- 
stance of, 289; presentage remarkable 
in its means of information as to matter 
of fact, 293; in ancient times mythus 
predominates, 294; the gods and he- 
roes the persons who alone stand con- 
spicuous in this supposed mythical 








the first Grecian poems, 296 ; believed 
in as inspired legends, 298 ; cause, in 
operation which weakened their faith 
in them as supposed histories, from the 
time of Homer to Thucydides, 301, 2, 4; 
treatment of the works of Homer by the 
ancient historians, 305; Thucydides, 


306; Polybius, 308 ; Pausanius, 310 ;- 


Dictys Cretensis, 311; the idea of ter- 
ritorial right based on legendary events 
common to the ancient Greeks, 316 ; 
the story of Arion the dithyrambic poet 
part true and tp. fiction, 318 ; the 
Trojan war and Argonautic expedition 
pure legend, 319; objections to Mr 
Clinton’s view of the old Grecian 
poems, 320; his belief in the humanity 
and historical personality of Hercules, 
323; B.c. 766, mythus ceases to be 
predominant, 327. 


H. 

History and Topography, 277, 597. 
I. 

Insanity, plea of, 457. 


L. 

Law of Oaths, 80; objections taken to 
oaths as far back as the time of Py- 
thagoras, 81; St Athanasius a non- 
juror, ib. (note); recent instances of 
commitments for refusing to be sworn, 
83; the law of oaths excludes evidence 
from the ear of justice, and gives im- 
punit 
with legal excommunication too great 
laxity and too great strictness of re- 
ligious belief, 90; renders the giving 
or withholding evidence optional, 92; 
case of a bankrupt refusing to be 
swom, 93; truth is natural, as s h 
is natural, disturbing forces = 
absent, 95; defects in the bills of 
Lord Denman and Mr Hawes, 97; 
the universal abolition of oaths prefer- 
able to the mere legalising of non- 
juring scruples, 103. 

Law Reforms, recent and future, 205; 
procedure, instead of having been 
simplified, has been rendered more and 
more complicated and expensive, 206 ; 
inconsistencies of English courts, 207 ; 
equity sifts the defendant as through a 
sieve, common law holds him invio- 
a refuses oral evidence, 
common law allows it, ib. ; the object 


should be to assimilate ultimately all 
judicial establishments, 210; Treatise 


to wrong, 89; punishes alike | 
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feast, 295; the Iliad and Odyssey | 





on German Civil Procedure, by Pro- 
fessor Mittermaier, 212; Mr Stewart’s 
book, 219; abolition ot the six clerks 
office, 220; the lunacy bill, ib. ; job- 
bing in bankruptcy appointments, 221 ; 
mode in which the science of procedure 
should be investigated, 228. 

Law of Insanity, 457; Macnaughten 
acquitted on the plea of insanity for the 
murder of Mr Drummond, ib.; the 
end of punishment is to render a 
criminal uoable or unwilling to commit 
further crime, 459; vengeance not a 
legitimate object, 460; punishment 
may be inflicted if a person be suf- 
ficiently sane to be influenced by it in 
his conduct, 461 ; fallacy of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the criminal law 
commission, 463 ; murders have often 
been committed in the belief that they 
were meritorious, 465; the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s argument, 468; obscurity of 
the terms “ knowing right from wrong,” 
469; the security of society requires 
that the insane should be restrained by 
imprisonment, and this would attain 
one of the legitimate ends of punish- 
ment, 473. 


M. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 105 ; 
these poems to be compared with the 
ballad performances of Campbell and 
Scott, ib.; un-Roman in their form, 
but not the worse on that account, 106; 
example, 109 

Medicine and Surgery, 597. 

Mill’s System of Logic, 412; logic the 
science which investigates the evidence 
of all inferential propositions, or the 
science of proof, 415; object therefore 
of the work to discuss the various 
methods by which truths are sought, 
ib. ; every proposition composed of two 
names, ib.; connotative and non-con- 
notative names, 416 ; classification of 
nameable things, 419 ; all propositions 
affirm or deny one of five things,— 
existence, co-existence, succession, 
causation, and resemblance, 420; the 
five predicables of the schoolmen, 421 ; 
inductive and deductive inference, 424; 
chapter on observation and experiment, 
424; the four experimental methods 
recognised by Mr Mills,—methods of 
agreement, of difference, of residues, and 
of concomitant variations, 436 ; classifi- 
cation of fallacies, 450; psycholog 
and ethology, 452; historical method, 
454; the work, as a philosophy of 
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evidence, eminently calculated to 
strengthen faith in evidence, 456. 

Miscellaneous — Britton’s restoration of 
the Church of St Mary, Redcliffe, 
Bristol, 277; Observations on exten- 
sion of protection of Copyright of De- 
signs, by George Brace, 278; The 
Naturalist’s Pocket Almanack, ib.; La 
Revue Independante, 598 ; Encyclo- 
= du Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, ib. ; 
nglis’s a Walks through Many 
Lands, 600; Foreign and Colonial 
Review, for April, id. 

Music, 278; publications of Joseph 
Mainzer, 601. 


N. 
Natural History, 601. 


P. 

Poetry and the Drama, 281—601 ; poems 
on Slavery, 602 ; Waltheof; a Tragedy, 
by Francis Worsley, 603; the Wal- 
denses, 604; the Columbiad, 607; 
Polylogy, 608. 

Politics and pamphlets, 279; Journal 
des Economists, ib. ; Post Office—Pe- 
tition of Mr Rowland Hill, 609; 
Philosophy, 612. 


R. 

Railroad Fares and Tolls, 359; effects of 
a fixed toll or tax upon third class fares, 
362; Mr Wilkinson’s proposition for 
allowing the toll to vary with fares, so 
as to be a proportionate, not a fixed 





charge, 365; case of the Croydon and 
Greenwich companies, 369. 
Religion, 281—612. 


Ss. 

Scotland, Tytler’s History of, 328 ; the 
* Rotuli Scotia,’ a mine but recently 
discovered, printed in 1814, 330; this 
and other collections have enabled Mr 
Tytler to clear up many obscure pas- 
sages in the history of the period pre- 
— the House of Stewart, 330; 

riod commencing with Alexander 

Il to Robert Bruce, who died in 1329, 

338; Mr Tytler’s inquiry into the state 
of ancient Scotland, 339. 

Spinoza’s Life and Works, 372 ; Baruch 
or Benedict Spinoza born at Amster- 
dam, of Hebrew parents, ib.; his ex- 
communication from the Synagogue, 
374; returns to Leyden, and writes an 
‘ Abridgment of the Meditations of 
Des Cartes,’ 377; his poverty and 
independence, 378; his Tractatus 

. Theologico Politicus, 379; death at 
the age of forty-five, in the year 1677, 
383; methods of Des Cartes and 
Bacon, 384; Spinoza’s Ethica, his 
eight definitions and seven axioms, 
389; propositions and demonstrations, 
392; analysis of Spinoza’s positions, 
395 ; Spinoza a pious, virtuous, and 
creative thinker, 406. 

Slavery, 612. 

¥. 
Voyages and Travels, 281. 





